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security of contracts. '"Laws suspending the col-
lection of debts, insolvent laws, instalment laws,
tender laws, and other expedients of a like na-
ture, were familiarly adopted or openly and boldly
vindicated."1

From the outset. Marshall ranged himself on the
side of that, party in the Virginia Legislature which,
under the leadership of Madison, demanded with
growing insistence a general and radical constitu-
tional reform designed at once to strengthen the
national power and to curtail state legislative
power. His attitude was determined not only by
his sympathy for the sufferings of his former com-
rades in arms and by his veneration for his father
and for Washington, who were of the same party,
but also by his military experience, which had ren-
dered the pretensions of state sovereignty ridicu-
lous in his eyes. Local discontent came to a head
in the autumn of 1786 with the outbreak of Shays's
Rebellion in western Massachusetts. Marshall,
along with the great body of public, men of the day,
conceived for the movement the gravest alarm, and
the more so since he considered it as the natural

1 This review of conditions under the later Confederation is taken
from Story's Discourse, which is in turn based, at this point, on Mar-
shall's Life of Washington and certain letters of his to Story.